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MARK WYNTER’S 
THE NAME 

Young singer with a bright future 

He is slim, fair-haired, eager-eyed, and just 18, But already 
he has one hit record to his credit, and next week he will appear 
in the Eurovision Song Contest—the youngest British singer ever 
to do so. His name is Mark Wynter. 

His first disc, made late last Summer, was in the Top Ten 
within three weeks. His second record, specially written for 
him by Lionel Bart, sold more than 100,000 copies. Next month 
he will have a big role in his first film. The future indeed looks 
bright for this young singer who has been hailed in many quarters 
as the most promising newcomer of 1961. 


'T'he Mark Wynter story really 
-*■ began in July 1959 when he 
was singing with a rock ’n’ roll 
group in a London dance hall. 
Ray Mackender, a young broker 
at Lloyds who has an interest in 
show business, heard Mark' sing¬ 
ing and liked his vitality and 
freshness. 

“1 was highly flattered when 
Mr. Mackender came up and said 
he thought I had big possibilities,” 
says Mark. "I’d always wanted a 
show business career. 1 used to 
go to a comprehensive school in 
South London, and while there I 
was chosen from 250 applicants to 
sing at Canterbury Cathedral. 
That was in 1954. The next year 
I was picked to appear at the 
Royal Albert Hall. I was in¬ 
terested not just in singing, but 



Mark Wynter 


in music as a whole. When I left 
school, I started performing with 
rock 'n' roll groups. That seemed 
to me at the time the most likely 
way to get a chance in show, 
business. 

“ Mr. Mackender didn't promise 
me easy success. Far from. it. 
After getting my parents’ permis¬ 
sion, he offered to manage me 
only if I would spend a whole 
year preparing for a show busi¬ 
ness career. So for 12 months I 
had singing lessons from a leading 
teacher. I also went to a coach 


at the Royal Academy of Dra¬ 
matic Art, who looked after my 
gestures and general presentation. 

“My real name is Terry Lewis, 
but on Mr. Mackender’s advice. I 
changed it to Mark Wynter. He 
also suggested the change from 
rock numbers to a more romantic 
ballad style. 1 worked really hard 
during that year; but it was worth 
it.” 

Training pays 

Yes. Mark was well and truly 
ready when—in July last year— 
Ray Mackender decided.to launch 
him as a professional artist. He 
was an immediate success. With¬ 
in three weeks he had a contract 
with a recording company, had 
been booked as top of the bill in 
a seaside Summer .show, and had 
made his first broadcast. He was 
even offered a film test! 

Here was a new singer who was 
obviously due to go a long way 
in show business! 

How does Mark feel about the 
predictions of stardom being 
made for him? 

“Honestly. I’ve been completely 
surprised,” he says. “I didn’t 
dare hope I'd get so much atten¬ 
tion so quickly. For example, 
when my manager told me I’d 
been picked to appear on a TV 
show as one of the artists most 
likely to succeed in 1961, I 
thought he w'as pulling my leg. I 
only hope I can justify this confi¬ 
dence. 

Long way to go 

“I have a long way to go. I 
know. That’s why I’m studying 
the piano and taking dancing 
lessons to improve my act. But I 
want to stress one thing. I hope 
to please the teenagers—but not 
just the teenagers. If I can reach 
the point where people of all age 
groups accept me as an enter¬ 
tainer, then I’ll be really happy.” 

It certainly looks as though 
Mark Wynter is well on the way 
to achieving his ambition. Good 
luck, young Mark! 


REAiY FOR THE BtG SHOW 



Miss Jean tanning of Southampton with two of her Great 
Danes which are entered for Cruft’s Show at Olympia, where 
there will be nearly . . . 


8,000 DOGS 

There is a record number of 
entries for Cruft's Dog Show, 
which is being held at London's 
Olympia next Friday and Satur¬ 
day. Nearly 8.000 dogs will be on 
parade, and it is said that inspect¬ 
ing them all would mean a walk 
of 3x miles! Poodles remain the 
most popular breed in Britain, 
and nearly 700 of them will b'e 
at Olympia. The highlight of the 
show will be the judging to select 
the Supreme Dog. a title awarded 


ON PARADE 

last 'year to a young Irish wolf¬ 
hound. 

Founded in 1886 by Charles 
Cruft—who devoted his life to the 
breeding and welfare of dogs, but 
oddly enough never owned one 
himself—Cruft’s Show has be¬ 
come world-famous as a shop 
window for British dog-breeders. 
Last year they exported over 
5,000 pedigree dogs, worth more 
than £500,000. 


Flower industry 
for India 

India is to take steps to develop 
a big flower industry. Under a 
scheme described as a Charter of 
Flowers, the cultivation of native 
blooms will be encouraged in the 
regions where they best flourish—• 
orchids at Darjeeling in the lower 
Himalayas, roses at Delhi, water 
lilies at Calcutta, and so on. There 
will also -be centres for the culti¬ 
vation and breeding of imported 
foreign plants, such as dahlias 
from Holland and daffodils from 
Britain. 


Away with the iS s. d 


South African boys and girls 
will not have to worry much 
longer about £ s. d. in their arith¬ 
metic lessons and homework. 

Next Tuesday, 14th February, 
decimal coinage will be introduced 
in the Union of South Africa, 
South-West Africa, and the adjoin¬ 
ing territories of Swaziland, 
Bechuanaland, and Basutoland. 
The new coinage is based on the 
Rand, divided into 100 cents, the 
Rand being equal to the former 
ten shillings. 

It will be some time before new 
coins and currency notes com¬ 
pletely replace the old, but 
business people such as bankers, 
cashiers, and accountants will have 


to reckon with it from the start. 
Eventually, of course, all cash 
registers and accounting machines 
will be adapted or replaeed; but 
for most South Africans it simply 
means that when they go shopping 
they will, for a while, do a little 
mental arithmetic to compare the 
new prices with the familiar 
pounds, shillings, and pence, just 
as holiday tourists do when they 
are in foreign countries. And 
when young South Africans draw 
their pocket-money, they will still 
trek to the nearest sweetshop to 
spend their cents in the same way 
that they used to spend their 
pennies. 

The Rand coin takes its name 


from the district (more correctly 
called the Witwatersrand) around 
Johannesburg in the Transvaal, 
the richest gold-mining area in the 
world. Ironically, there will be no 
gold Rands in circulation, for the 
modern way with gold is to dig 
it out of the earth in order to 
bury it in underground vaults else¬ 
where, in the form of ingots. 

There have been reports that in 
due course Australia and New 
Zealand, too, may adopt a decimal 
coinage system; and it is even 
possible that one day Britain will 
have to come into line and do 
away with the out-dated and com¬ 
plicated £ s. d. 

I © Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1961 
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TALKING OF HOLIDAYS 

Must we all take them at the same time? 

By the CN Parliamentary Correspondent 


Holidays are a pleasant subject and we all like talking about 
them—both before and after. Now we learn that Parliament 
is also interested in the subject. In fact, the Government is 
studying an official report about the staggering of our annual 
holidays, that is, spreading them out, so that we don’t dll take 
them at the same time, thus causing inconvenience to our¬ 
selves and everyone else. 


Education examinations are held.” 

This is the heart of the prob¬ 
lem. Should or could these exams 
be staggered? Could they be 
spread over June and July in some 
places, or even over August in 
others, by re-arranging the school 
holidays at Easter and Whitsun? 


TTalf the people in Britain take 
an annual Summer holiday. 
Two-thirds of these, holiday¬ 
makers, or at)out 17 million, con¬ 
centrate at seaside and rural re¬ 
sorts in July and August. So the 
Government particularly wants to 
consider these two very crow'ded 
months. 

Might Juno and September, or 
even May, relieve some of the 
pressure? Could we spread our 
holidays over four or five months? 
Of should we deal with the prob¬ 
lem by regions and districts? • 

These questions arc mainly in¬ 
fluenced by the school holidays, 
which, in turn, are partly dictated 
by examination dates.- Industrial 
holidays are another important 
factor, and Bank Holidays also 
come into the reckoning. 

Taken for granted 

Nowadays we take Bank Holi¬ 
days for granted; but they are a 
comparatively modern institution. 
In fact, as we know them today, 
they date only from 18-71. But to 
understand them more fully we- 
have to delve into much earlier 
history. 

In olden times many saints' 
days. were observed as holidays 
(holy days), but in 1834 these were 
officially reduced to four: Christ¬ 
mas Day, Good Friday, May Day, 
and 1st November. 

It was in 1871 that Sir John 
Lubbock, a distinguished banker ; 
and M.P. who later became Lord 
Avebury, : brought in a private 
member’s measure . called the 
Bank Holidays Bill. He was con¬ 
cerned for the millions of people 


who enjoyed too little leisure, had 
no paid holidays at all, and all too 
little chance to enjoy the fresh air. 

Sir John’s Bill substituted Whit 
Monday for May Day and the 
first Monday in August for 1st 
November. He also had Boxing 
Day added to Christmas Day in 
his Bill and Easter Monday to 
Good Friday, thus providing six 
annual public holidays in all. 

Abolish Bartk Holidays? 

Now, with the rapid growth in 
motor transport, many people are 
wondering whether that arrange¬ 
ment is as useful as its pioneer 
intended. Roads and beaches are 
now so crowded on Bank Holi¬ 
days that family outings are some¬ 
times a tribulation instead of a 
pleasure. 

One idea the Government will 
analyse is that all the Bank Holi¬ 
days created by the 1871 Act 
should, with the exception of Box¬ 
ing Day, be abolished. These days 
could then be added to the 
worker's normal holiday or to 
create occasional “long week¬ 
ends ” according to individual 
tastes and needs. 

Here we come to the snag 
about school holidays. It will be 
of little use to abolish Easter 
Monday, Whit Monday, and 
August Monday if all ..school- 
children, roughly a quarter of the 
total population, are on holiday 
around these times in any case. 

■ Last year the British Employers’ 
Confederation pointed out that 
school Summer holidays are 
“largely governed by the lime at 
v/hich the General Certificate of 


The answer is bound up with 
industrial holidays. Britain has a 
record working population of 
nearly 24 million people employed 
in works, mines, factories, offices, 
shops, and transport. 

Most of them are affected by 
the need to keep up production so 
that our export trade does not 
unduly suffer because workers are 
on holiday. 

In the Midlands and the North 
it has long been the custom to 
close down whole towns during 
what arc called Wakes (festival) 
Weeks. Could such a system be 
adopted throughout the country 
as a whole? This is one of the 
questions the Home Office, the 
Ministries of Labour and Educa¬ 
tion are now closely studying, as 
well as the nation's travel and 
tourist experts. 

In our modern industrial society, 
under conditions of full employ¬ 
ment, the holiday question has 
got rather out of hand. 

New laws will be needed to 
make things more comfortable for 
everybody. 


OFEBATiON S^OAH 

The rescue of thousands of ani¬ 
mals stranded in the flooded 
Kariba Dam area, Rhodesia, is to 
be resumed next month and is 
likely to go on for another two 
years. The number of animals so 
far rescued by the game'rangers is 
about 2,700—at a cost of some 
£10 per animal. Seven' rhinos 
were among the animals rescued 
last year. 



OUR HOMELAND 


Harbour and bay at Stonehaven 
county tovvn of Kincardineshire, 
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NEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


POST FOR A BOY 




If there’s a post—well a boy 
has to climb it, even if it’s 
only to feed some swans on 
the Thames at Putney. 


Last year’s dessert apple crop 
in England and Wales has been 
estimated at a record 320,000 tons. 

An iron tea urn support prob¬ 
ably saved a Britannia airliner 
from crash landing at London 
Airport, It was used to release 
a wire.cable jamming the nose-, 
wheel undercarriage of the air¬ 
liner, flying in from Tehran. 

Cairo will soon have a 600-foot 
television tower with a revolving 
restaurant on top. 

A Bronze Age sword 3,000 
years old has been found in a 
gravel pit at Waltham Cross, 
Hertfordshire. 

About 600 ■ clergymen were 
ordained in the Church of Eng¬ 
land last year, the highest number 
for nearly 50 years. 


A record number of 40,576 
motorists from abroad visited 
Britain last year, 2,00() more than 
in 1959. Over a quarter of them 
came from Germany. 

GREETINGS GALORE 

The record number of 957 
million letters and cards were 
posted in Britain between 13th 
December and 2nd January. 

A new automatic radio weather 
station is to be built on Chick 
Island, in Australian Antarctica. 
It w'ill transmit information every 
six hours. 

ROAD SAFETY CLUB 

A Road Safety Club for children 
under five is to be started by the 
Royal Society for the Prevention' 
of Accidents. Members will re¬ 
ceive a badge, a monthly maga¬ 
zine, and special cards on their 
birthdays. 

THEY SAY ... 

J{,ECENTLY. when I had my eyes 

tested, I found that the only 
print. I could not read was the 
list in the provincial telephone 
directory. 

Mr. Bevins, Postmaster General 

Wh want to get rid of the con¬ 
ventional idea of a youth 
leader as a hearty type in shorts 
and singlet, running ahead and 
shouting, “Follow me.” 

Mr. Peter Duke, of the new National 
Youth Training College at Leicester 

TV Facts and 
Figures 

Thirty-three million people watch 
television every day. Nearly half 
the coiintry’s children watch it be¬ 
tween 5 p.m. and 6 p.m., and 
almost as many between 6 p.m. 
and 9 p.m. TV programmes cost 
the BBC over £4,000 an hour, and 
sound programmes just under £560. 

These are among the thousands 
of facts given in the BBC Hand¬ 
book for 1961, a 2G8-page guide, 
just published at six shillings, 
giving a bird’s-eye view of the 
BBC’s many services for audiences 
at home and overseas. 


CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGSt 



S TART dog spptting right away on the celebrated pink form (L523) 
which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 (together with free 
chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) front:— 


Chief Dog Spotter, 10 SejTnour St.» London, 
Please hand this, to your teacher who will appreciate 
that Dog Spoiling is an educational, open air activity. ■■ — •j, 

sponsored by The-National Canine Defence League I WAYC-n 
to encourage kindness to animals. i'cLDB 

j Teacher’s Name...... 

j Address_________ 

\....... --- 1 ______ 

I 


w.i. 

for 

activ 


NEW 

iTltS 


DS;CN66 
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It’s a novel order 
for Nigerians 


White sails in the wind 



The windmill on the highest part of Wimbledon Common is a 
famous London landmark. Here we sec its sails being treated 
to a new coat of paint. 


SALT FOR THE ROADS 


Readers borrowing books from 
the magnificent library at Enugu, 
capital of the Eastern Region of 
Nigeria, must include at least one 
novel in their choice. This is the 
result of an order from the chief 
librarian. 

When the library was opened, 
few Nigerians wanted to read 
fiction. They demanded economics, 
politics, administration, and 
accountancy. Realising that by 


confining themselves to technical 
books these Nigerians were losing 
a great deal, the librarian decided 
on his policy of providing mixed 
reading, and stuck to it. Already 
the demand for non-technical 
books has risen sharply. 

Two large mobile libraries now 
stock up regularly at the library's 
loading dock before setting off 
along the dusty roads in the bush. 


She wants 
to be an 
engineer 

Yvonne Collins is an unusual 
girl; she is taking a three-year 
engineering course at the 
Secondary Technical School at 
Dinnington, Yorkshire. 

While other girls at the school 
are learning shorthand or domestic 
science, 13-year-old Yvonne is in 
overalls in the school workshops 
—one girl among 45 boys. 

Says her headmaster, Mr. James 
Pryce; “There is nothing to stop 
girls taking engineering except 
tradition. But there are plenty of 
women engineers in Russia, and I 
don't see why we should not have 
some as well.” 

Why not, indeed! 


SHOPPING CENTRE 
WITHOUT TRAFFIC 

Stockholm has a new self-con¬ 
tained suburb, called Farsta, with 
at least one feature which may 
set a pattern for the future. It 
has a town centre with an oval 
“deck” of concrete, nearly 200 
yards long and surrounded by 
shops, civic offices, cinema, and 
various other buildings. Shoppers 
can stroll around at their ease, for 
no traffic is allowed near them. 
Goods vehicles serving the shops 
are accommodated below the 
“deck.'' and plenty of parking 
space for shoppers' cars is pro¬ 
vided nearby. 


When you see rock salt being 
scattered on icy roads to thaw the 
surface, you can be almost cer¬ 
tain that it came from Britain's 
only salt mine, 400 feet below the 
ground at Winsford, Cheshire. 

Years ago there were many 
Cheshire salt mines, but today 
these mines are flooded—all, that 
is, except the -one at Winsford, 
which has been modernised by 


Imperial Chemical Industries at a 
cost of about £500,000. Its new 
surface installations were opened 
last November by Mr. Ernest 
Marples, Minister of Transport. 

This' mine, with underground 
workings covering over 45 acres, 
produces rock salt which can be 
stored -without spoiling. Local 
authorities order it from the l.C.l. 
Salt Division as early as April. 


HAPPY BAND OF BELLRINGERS 



The seven youngsters in this photograph have earned quite a 
reputation as a bell-ringing team at St. Michael’s Church, Teign- 
mouth. They have also rung bells at Paignton, Dawlish, 
Babbacombe, and several other places in South Devon. 


GO BIG GAME HUNTING WITH BROOKE BOND! 



New Brooke Bond ‘African Wild Life’ Picture Cards 

You don’t need to go to Africa for big game hunting! Instead, 
collect the exciting new ‘African Wild Life’ picture cards issued 
by Brooke Bond—and you’ll have your own private zoo! 

There are fifty cards in the set, each one illustrating a different 
African wild animal. The cards are in colour yi^ith fascinating 
descriptions of the animals—and they’re FREE in all packets of 
Brooke Bond tea! 

Special Album, too —holds the complete set. The Album’s cover 
is in full colour; it’s full of extra information and animal sketches, 
and has a special introduction by C. F. Tunnicliffe, R.A., who 
painted and described the cards. Buy it at your grocer, price 6 d., 
or send a 6 d. postal order direct to: Brooke Bond Tea Ltd. 
Dept. P.C., 35 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 . 

Previous picture card series available 

BIRD PORTRAITS WILD FLOWERS • FRESHWATER FISH 
Each set consists of an album and 50 cards and costs 2/6 ’ 

Send a postal order covering the cost of the sets you require and 
four price-end labels from any packets of Brooke Bond tea. 


THERE’S A FREE ^AFRICAN WILD LIFE’ PICTURE CARD IN ALL PACKETS OF BROOKE BOND TEA 
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DANGER IS THEIR BUilNESS 


Japanese “spider man” named 
Kyudo, working on the third 
highest construetion in the world, 
is the hero next Monday of 


Danger Is My Business. This is 
the fi.'st of a series' of real-life 
adventure telefilms from America 
which are to be brought to the 


Bobby Tiger shows some of fiis young friends the right way to 
handie a baby alligator 

NEW SERIES FOR CLIFF RICHARD 

I hear that Cliff’s guests will 
include Marty Wilde, who is 
bouncing back into the record 
lists with his new disc. Rubber 
Ball. Cliff will also be intro¬ 
ducing some new singers he has 
recently discovered. 


LJliff Richard is to have his 
first fTV series, beginning at 
8 p.m. pn Thursday, 16th Feb¬ 
ruary. He will be replacing Russ 
Conway, whose recent series of 
programmes have been very 
popular with young viewers. 


112. VERA AND THE TUCKSHOP GHOST 

—Excitement and mystery when 
Vera, Tom, Sonny and their dog 
Buster take over a boys' school 
tiickshop ! 


113. THE YOUNG QVERLANDERS 

set out to do the impossible ; drive 
a great herd of cattle across the 
trackless heart of Australia's out¬ 
back with only a girl in charge. 


114. SCHOOLGIRL FIGHTERS FOR FRANCE 

A school pageant in occupied France; 
would the enemy discover the vital ac¬ 
tivity taking place behind the scenes ? 


ON SALE NOW 


V- EACH 


SCHOOLGIRLS’ PICTURE LIBRARY 


screen every week in BBC Junior 
TV. 

Tokyo Steel Man shows Kyudo 
perilously perched near the top 
of Tokyo’s television mast when 
an accident occurs. An alert 
cine-cameraman who happened to 
be there shot the scene as a cable 
car got out of control. The thrill¬ 
ing rescue is faithfully recorded. 

Colonel Craig, narrator for the 
series, is author of a best-selling 
book. Danger Is My Business. 
Each episode picks on some out¬ 
standing hazardous job—on a 
mountain top, on the ocean bed. 


Young archers in 
the studio 


tmmm 

1 by Ernest Thomson; 


or among city crowds. Typical 
cases are those of a hurricane 
patrol flyer and a man who gives 
warning of avalanches. 

One of the men we shall see 
in the scries is Bobby Tiger, a 
Seminole Indian who wrestles 
with alligators for a living. 
Tourists flock to see Bobby at 
work in the swamps of Musa Isle, 
near Miami, where he catches the 
alligators' for his reptile zoo. 
Danger certainly is. his business. 


indoor range has been set 
aside in one of the Lime 
Grove studios for the Girls’ 
Regional Archery contest which 
begins on BBC Junior TV on 
Friday. The competitors, all of 
whom are under 14, are taking 
part three at a time, each repre¬ 
senting one of the BBC Regions. 

Three more regions will com¬ 
pete on 10th March and another 
three on 7th April. The winners 
of each heat will then fight it out 
in May, and the overall winners 
will compete against Lyn Ely, the 
national girl champion, whose 
mother is organising the contest. 

Three types of target will be 
used. First, a swinging pendulum, 
then a row of cardboard milk 
bottles, and finally a conventional 
target. The pendulum, as the 
most difficult target, involves the 
highest points—eight per hit. As 
each competitor has three tries at 
each target, she can make 24 on 
the pendulum alone. Milk bottle 
hits score five points, and the 
conventional target can win one 
point for an outer ring hit, rising 
to five for a “gold” or bull’s-eye. 

I hear that the competition is 
being restricted to girls because 
it is felt the boys have been 
having too much time to them¬ 


selves in Junior Sportsview. Billy 
Wright, as usual, will introduce 
the programme, and David Cole¬ 
man will be the archery com¬ 
mentator. 

ITV serials go 
overseas 

(Children's serials on ITV are 
showing an increasing tendency 
to take viewers to foreign lands. 
ATV’s current Sunday serial. The 
Mask of the Clown, sets the scene 
in the Unesco building in Paris. 
Now, I hear, ATV are laying 
plans for its successor, dealing 
with archaeological excavations in 
Egypt. 

Associated-Rediffusion are also 
going abroad. In a chat the other 
day with John Rhodes, head of 
A-R children’s programmes, 1 
learnt that their next serial, 
following The Blackness, wiil 
take viewers to Italy. 

“Eric Allen, the author, has 
turned out a most exciting story,” 
said John. “Most of the action 
takes place in a school for 
diplomats’ children in Rome. The 
hero is an English boy who has 
travelled to Italy, via Poland, in 
search of his missing brother.” 


the 


no ordinary puppet 

'J'he Supercar puppet series now well launched 
ATV’s Children’s programmes on Saturdays, 
super in several ways. 

Mike Mercury, the hero, is certainly out of 
ordinary, and so is his travelling machine, which has the 
speed of a jet in the air .and can also move with equal 
rapidity over land and under water. 

Of special interest is the way Mike and his fellow 
puppets speak. Each is fitted with an electronic device 
which—by remote control—makes its lips move so as 
to coincide exactly with the words spoken off stage. 

Supercar is being filmed at studios in Slough. Seven 
puppeteers are needed 
to manipulate the 
models, which stand ' 
about 20 inches high. 

Mike, however, is a 
good two inches taller 
than anybody else. 


MR WEATHERSPOON 
THE SCULPTOR 

J^UBOViA, that extraordinary 
Kingdom of the BBC Puppet 
Theatre, has been switched from 
Tuesdays to Sundays, beginning 
next Sunday with Crafty Art. 

This new Rubovia legend by 
Gordon Murray opens with the 
Queen organising a sculpture 
competition and exhibition in 
honour of the visit of the Grand 
Duchess Arabella of Humper- 
stein, who is a great patron of the 
Arts. Unfortunately, Mr. Weather- 
spoon is the only competitor. 

VAth the aid of his magic wand, 
however, he is able to send in 
three entries. His prize-winning 
efforts get involved in an unhappy 
accident, but nevertheless, the 
Grand Duchess is pleased with it, 
much to everyone’s astonish.me.nt. 


Above we see one of the “ puppet 
handlers ’’ putting the finishing 
touches to Mike before filming 
starts. Below: The camera crew 
and manipulators on the set. 
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THE SUN IN 
HIDING 

Watching^ the eclipse 


HIS IS an exciting week for 
astronomers. Next Wednes¬ 
day (15th February) there is to be 
a total eclipse of the Sun—the 
most interesting, from our point 
of view, since 1954. People who 
live in Britain will not see it 
properly, but those who are able 
to go to South France or North 
Italy will have a splendid view if 
the skies are clear. 

It is easy to understand an 
eclipse. The Earth revolves round 
the Sun, while the Moon revolves 
round the Earth; it the three 
bodies move into a direct line, 
with the Moon in the middle, the 
Moon's body will block out the 
bright disc of the Sun, as shown in 
the diagram. 

By a lucky chance the Moon 
and the Sun appear almost 
exactly the same size in the sky; 
the Moon is. of course, much the 
smaller of the two globes, but it 
is also very much closer to us (a 
quarter of a million miles, as 
against the Sun’s 93 million miles). 
Consequently, the Moon is just 
capable of hiding the Sun com¬ 
pletely. and producing a total 
eclipse. 


telescope, or even a pair of field- 
glasses. 

The reason is obvious enough. 
When you concentrate the light 
on to your eye, you also concen¬ 
trate the heat. The result will be 
that you may blind yourself 
permanently, "This has happened 
several times in the past, and 
everyone should remember to take 


LOOKING AT THE 
SKY WITH 
PATRICK MOORE 


the greatest care. Neither is it 
safe to put a dark cap over the 
eyepiece of a telescope, and then 
look at the Sun; dark caps are 
likely to splinter without warning. 

If the morning of 15th February 
is misty, the eclipsed Sun may 
look dim and harmless enough, 
but the danger is still very great. 
To get the best view, use an 
ordinary smoked glass held up in 
front of your eye, but leave your 
telescopes and field-glasses well 
alone! 

From other parts of Europe, 
where the eclipse is ' total, the 



As the diagram shows, a solar 
eclipse cannot be total as seen 
from all over the daylight 
hemisphere of the Earth. The 
Moon's shadow falls upon only a 
relatively small area. To either 
side of the zone of totality, only 
part of the Sun is hidden. 

In Britain in 1999 

Unfortunately, Britain lies out¬ 
side the totality area for next 
Wednesday; in fact, there has 
been no total eclipse in Britain 
since 1927, and there will not be 
another until 1999. However, a 
large partial eclipse will be seen. 
When the Sun rises, it will be 
much more than half covered, and 
the eclipse will not end until 
about ten to nine. Conditions are 
not the same everywhere in 

Britain, and the following list may 
be helpful; 

At Edinburgh, the Sun will be 
89 per cent, covered at 7.48 a.m., 
and the eclipse will end at 

8.51 a.m. 

At Liverpool, the Sun will be 
91 per cent, covered at 7.43 a.m., 
and the eclipse will end at 

8.47 a.m. 

In London, the Sun will be 
93 per cent, covered at 7.42 a.m., 
and the eclipse’ will end at 

8.47 a.m. 

If there are no clouds about, 
the partial eclipse should be well 
seen, but a word of warning is 
needed; 

III no case should you look 
directly at the Sun through a 


view will be much more wonder¬ 
ful. As soon as the Moon has 
fully covered the solar disc, the 
outer atmosphere of the Sun 
flashes into view, and it is 
possible to see the pearly 
“corona” and the red “promin¬ 
ences.” 

The corona is an envelope of 
very thin gas surrounding the 
Sun; normally it is drowned in the 
general glare, and can be well 
seen only during a total eclipse. 
The prominences are made up of 
glowing gas-clouds above the 
Sun’s bright surface. 

Time is short 

Astronomers regard total 
eclipses as very important, and 
each time such an eclipse occurs 
there are well-organised expedi¬ 
tions to make the best possible use 
of it. Unfortunately, the time is 
short; no total eclipse can last for 
more than eight minutes, and this 
week the Sun will be covered for 
less than three minutes. Of 
course, 'the partial covering lasts 
for much longer than this, but the 
corona can be seen, only when the 
face of the Sun is fully hidden. 

Few people will be able to go 
to France or Italy to see the 
corona, but I am going to try to 
show it on television. The BBC 
has arranged a link with Euro¬ 
vision. and we have several observ¬ 
ing stations prepared. I will be 
in France, and like everyone el.se 
I will be hoping that no clouds 
will hide the Sun during the 
important tvvo-and-a-half minutes. 
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mfHEm’s 


/ssueef by the Cas Council. 

Gas is tops in many ways, and 
in this sparkling series Mr. Therm 
shows you just some of the 
many wonderful things he does ! 




is for SPACE HEATING— and by “space” is 
meant a room, a passage, a landing and so on. One 
sort of heat is called radiant heat—this is what you 
feel when you warm yourself in front of a glowing gas fire. 
Convection heating is rather different. It adds heat to the 
air in the room and the warm air in turn heats the people 
and objects in the room. Some of Mr. Therm’s room 
heaters use both radiant and convected heats—two heats 
for the price of one, In fact ! So you get a nice cheery glow 
and z room that’s warm in every corner. For landings and 
corridors where radiant heat is not so important Mr. Therm 
has neat convector heaters to chase away the chill spots. 




is for THERMOSTAT. This is the simple device 
on Mummy’s gas cooker which means that she can 
set the oven to cook the meal just as she wants, and 
then go away and leave it. It works on the principle that 
some metals expand more than others when heated. It 
consists of a tube of brass with an inner steel tube to which 
a valve is attached. This valve regulates the amount of 
gas flowing to the burner. When the gas is burning the 
brass gets hotter and expands carrying the steel tube with 
it. This has the effect of closing the valve and so reducing 
the flow of gas. But as soon as the gas is reduced, the brass 
tube contracts, pulls the steel tube with it and opens the 
valve. So the temperature is kept the same all the time. 
The dial setting naturally varies with what is being cooked. 




1 n is for UNDERGROUND MAINS, that giant 
IJ network of pipes beneath our cities which carries 
^ gas to our homes, offices and factories, from the 
gasworks. Mr. Therm is always working hard to make the 
supply even more efficient, and in the last few years most of 
the small, uneconomic gasworks have been closed down, 
while gas is conveyed to home and factory by means of major 
grids—we talked about these the other week. During the 
past seven years, nearly 20,000 miles of mains have been laid 
down, bringing the total length to 95,000 miles, that’s more 
than four times round the Equator ! Mr. Therm needs all 
these mains, because gas is so popular in the home. Over 
40,000,000 people in Britain are served by him ! 


HERE'S OUR GRAND COMPETmOM 


THIS IS WHAT YOU DO 

Add one letter in place of each dot to 
complete the words in the panels—^they 
are all objects in the picture. 

List the six answers neatly on a post¬ 
card, add your full name, age and 
address, then post it to ; 

.Mr. Therm’s A.B.C. No. 7, 

Children’s Newspaper, 

3 Pilgrim Street, 

London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book 
Tokens for the three neatest correct 
entries (with writing according to age 
taken into consideration) received by 
Friday, 17th February. 

MORE WINNERS .» 

The winners of our A.B.C. Competition 
No. 2 are Jocelyn March of 5t. Albans, 
Patricia Rostance of Kidlington and John 
Oakes of Ipswich. 




•ON.'E 


KliPitllEFAMiLYSliU^ 
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' AV V 


Just a moment while I have something to eat. I’l> 


be out in a minute. 


Chi-Chi, the London Zoo Panda, likes to play with 
an old tyre. 


Young face in an old cannon at the 


Tower of London. 


An adjustable sundial at Bremen, Germany, to 
record the passing hours.—when the sun is shining. 


Miil-wheel seat for a young artist sketching near 
the river at Cobham, Surrey. 


This 40-foot bowl at Nutley, New Jersey, 


is part of elaborate 
equipment for receiving radio signals from space. 


Icicles formed this pattern on the wheel of a car driven The ancient craft.of the wheelwright is still carried 
over snow-covered roads in the U.S. on at Bratton. Wiltshire. 


Inside a wind-tunnel used by Canada’s National Research 
Council for testing aircraft. 
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The football free-for-all 


Here oft' my course I bend, when 
to! from far 

I spy the furies of the foot-hall 
war: ' 

The 'prentice quits his shop, to 
join the crew, . , 

Increasing crowds the flying game 
pursue. ■ 

'piiAT was how John Gay de¬ 
scribed one of the street foot¬ 
ball. games in London in 1716. It 
is a description which could still 
be applied to the “football” 
games which take place every 
Shrove Tuesday at Ashbourne 
(Derbyshire), Sedgefield (Durham), 
and Alnwick (Northumberland). 

These Shrovetide games, once 
played in several other English 
towns, are of ancient origin. The 
people of Ashbourne, in fact, 
claim that their game goes back 
to the time of the Romans. ' 

Up’ards v Down’ards 

Next Tuesday’s game at Ash¬ 
bourne will be, as usual, between 
the Up’ards and the Dovvn’ards. 
The stream flowing through the 
centre of the town decides which 
arc which, those born north of it 
forming the Up’ards and those 
from south of it the Down’ards. 
The gaily-painted ball is of leather 
stulTed with cork shavings and 
weighs about three pounds. 

The game starts at midday in 
the centre of the town and ends 


as soon as anyone scores. But as 
the goals are water-mills three 
miles apart, and, hundreds of 
people join in the game, this can 
take quite a long time; indeed, it 
is often quite dark before one of 
the players with the ball is able 
to touch one of the mill wheels 
three times and thus claim a goal. 

Throughout the afternoon the 
struggle rages, up and down the 
streets, as v/ell as in the stream. 
Little wonder that the day is de¬ 
clared a public holiday and that 
shop fronts are well and truly 
hoarded up! 

Through the bull ring 

The Sedgefield game is between 
agricultural workers and trades¬ 
folk. It is started by the sexton, 
who passes the rugby-type bah 
three times through the bull ring 
which is embedded in the village 
green. 

The ball is then kicked, pushed, 
and carried back and forth across 
the green until one of the teams 
gets it into their own alley or 
goal. If the ball is not “alleyed” 
by six o’clock it becomes the 
property of the sexton. . 

The game at Alnwick begins 
with the Duke of Northumber¬ 
land's piper ceremonially leading 
players and spectators down to 
the Pasture, the quarter-mile-long 
playing “pitch” beneath the great 
castje. ■ / 







Into the brook goes the ball and after it go some of the 
“ players.” A scene during last year’s game at Ashbourne. 


By tradition the ball is supplied 
by the Duke, and the scorer of 
the winning goal receives a pound. 
The. game is played between the 
parishioners of St. Michael and 
those of .St. Paul. 

Once the game is over, the ball 
is kicked into the River Ain and 
becomes the property of anyone 
who. gets it to the other side. Last 
year only one person braved the 


icy waters in order to retrieve the 
ball. - 

Next Tuesday then, when most 
of us will be thinking of pancakes, 
the good people of Ashbourne, 
Sedgefield, and Alnwick ’ will be 
pre-occupied with 'their friendly 
game of football, maintaining a 
custom that h'as come down 
through the centuries. 


WALLET ON THE 
GREAT NORTH 
ROAD 

After an evening meal at a 
roadside cafe in Morpeth,- North¬ 
umberland, a lorry-driver found 
that his wallet was missing. He 
was oil his way to Scotland, but 
as his wallet contained £30 he 
drove 35 miles southward to his 
previous stop. But it was all in 
vain, so he set off up the Great 
North Road again. 

, Three miles south of Morpeth 
his headlights picked out some¬ 
thing lying in the road. It v.'as 
the missing wallet, badly damaged 
by passing vehicles, but with all 
the notes intact. 

Gommonwealtli 

cable 

Two great under-sea cables 
which are soon to be laid will 
have ten times the capacity of the 
present radio-telephone. 

Laying the first of these cables 
is the biggest project of the kind 
ever undertaken. It will cross the 
Pacific to link Canada with Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand. Two 
British firms recently secured 
orders worth about £18,000,000 to 
provide material for it. 

The trans-Pacific cable will be 
connected with another to be laid 
this year between Canada and 
Britain, and both will eventually 
form the major links in a round- 
the-world Commonwealth tele¬ 
phone system. 



G 

ONLY 

39'6 


From' top to toe Jacatex completes the picture. 
.You will, be delighted - with the craftsman'mode 
quality', beeutifuT styling and splendid finish. 

THE 'PAT' RIDING HAT is the iinest make available. 
Styled for utmost elegance, it has a reinforced hard crown 
and peak for maximum safety and adjustable quilted, 
padded inner lining to ensure snug fit. - Lightweight and 
waterproof, in Black or Brown velveteen. Usuol cost 69/A 
to 79/6, 

THE 'PAT' HACKING JACKET. Dixon's famous all wool 
Yorkshire tweed. Fully styled • and man tailored with 
non-crease lining. Lined throughout.- Usual cost 5 gns. 

THE 'PAT' HUNTING JACKET. Beautifully finished in 
the finest qualityBIack -“fine weave” woollen blazer clpth. 
Nylon reinforced to give extra wear. Lined throughout 
• HUNTSMAN Red crease resisting rayon. Usual cost 5 to 
6 gns. / . 


'PAT' JODHPURS. Genuine English Bedford Cord. 

Man tailored in highest quality. .Tan shade. Impeccably 
cut and beautifully finished for correct fitting, superb 
comfort and hardest wear. . Reinforced legs, zip fastener, 
2 pockets. All sizes available (aged C to 17). Usual cost 
about 5 gns. 

'PAT* RIDING BOOTS, Fine English Tan Willow Leather. 
Soft and Smooth. Genuine all-leather soles and. heels. 
Faultless style. Superb finish and comfort. ' Buckle 
fastening. Usual cost 75/-, 

THE 'PAT' RIDING MAC. Superb quality double texture 
waterproof coat,- light putty shade. Man tailored, raglan 
sleeves, three piece skirt with fan pleat. Non-conductor 
rounded skirt and cuffs to prevent moisture creeping inside 
coat. Leg straps to button. V/arm buggy lining. Usually 
priced around 5 gns. * 

'PAT' RIDING WHIP. Thread and steel twigs and Pigskin 
hand part and nickel cap and collar. 25\ in. long, covered 
in fine-woven glazed cord. 


JAGATEX FAMOUS RIDING HABIT 


Choose from these wonderful bargains 
Top-quality Riding Kit at prices YOU can afford 


ORDER FORM Tick items ordered. Be sure to state sizes and colours required. 


‘PAT’ RIDING CAP only 49/6. 
Bro'A'n. State colour.. 


Post 2/6. 
.Size.. 


‘PAT’ JACKETS only 59/6. Post 2/6. Lovat, 

Fawn or Black shade. Bust sizes 26, 28, 30, 32. 

(34, 36, 38, 5/- extra.) 

Colour required.. Bust size. 

•PAT' JODHPURS only 39/6. Post 2/6. Girls’ 
and Maids’ sizes (Ages 6-17; waist 22-26J in.). 

Waist size.:. 

outside length (waist to ankle). 

Height....'.,... LADIES’ sizes waist 27-32 in. 10/- extra.' 


‘PATV RIDING ROOTS only 49/6. Post 2/6. 

Girls’ sizes -1. 2, 3, 4, 5. State size. 

LADIES’ sizes 4,. 5, 6 and 7, 5/- extra. 

‘PAT’ RIDING MAC only 69/6. Post 3/-. 
Length 30, 32, 34, 36. (38, 40 and 42. 5/- extra.) 
State length.... 

•PAT’ RIDING WHIP only 14/11. Post 1/1. 

Super model 21/6. Post 1/1. 
Am 2 garments or more Pest 3/-. 


ASK YOUR PARENTS to halp you order. 

Please keep this list for future reference 
and to compare prices. 


WE GUARANTEE TO SUPPLY A GOOD FIT, TO EXCHANGE OR REFUND MONEY WITHOUT QUESTION. Any Cash Order Sent C.O.D. {Pay Postman) 

(Dept. CH 40) 99 Anerley Road, London, S.E.20. 

Personal callers welcome. Open daily 9 to 6. Wedner^day 1 p.m. AH day Saturday 


jACATiX 


NOTE FOR PARENTS 

Deferred terms available, in three equal 
payments. Goods sent on receipt of first 
-payment. Bala7ice over three months. 
No extra charge. 

Boys’ and Men’s Jodhpurs and Hats 
and Boys’ Boots, same prices.' 

NAME.... 

ADDRESS.....:. 

(BLOCK LI:TTZ.''.3, ULB-LSE) 

I enclose £.. Cheque/Postal Order. 
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New discs to note 


AURELIO FIERRO; Songs of 
Days Gone By on Durium 
U 20068. Fierro is a popular 
Italian singer who is at his best 
with the traditional ditties of his 
homeland. There are four on this 
disc and he sings them with that 
liquid quality in the voice which 
seems to come- so naturally in 
Italy. (EP. 12s. 7d.) 

THE VISCOUNTS: Money Is 
The Root Of All Evil on Pye 
7N15323. The Viscounts group 
expound their theory that man’s 
trouble stems from gold. It is a 
very catchy .une, and they sing 
well together. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

MICHAEL SAMMES and ENID 
HEARD; Musical Multiplication 
Tables on HMV Junior Record 
Club 7EGI20/1. This disc demon¬ 
strates an amusing way to learn 
multiplication tables to the accom¬ 
paniment of an orchestra. (EP. 
10s. 7id.) 


PERCY 

Themes 


FAITH: Famous Film 
on Philips BBE12397. 

The superb 
string section 
of the Percy 
Faith Orches- 
t r a. from 
America is 
heard to 
great advan¬ 
tage in these 
four film 
: themes, e s - 
pecially in 
: s lute rmezzo 
Happiness. (EP. 



from Escape To 
12s. 3d.) 


IBERT: Divertissement on Decca 
LXT5612. This work was origin¬ 
ally written as incidental music 
for a play and it is divided into 
several short pieces. In the main 
it is a parody of various musical 
styles. This recording also in¬ 
cludes music by Bizet and Saint- 
Saens. (LP. 38s. Ud.) 


SHIRLEY JONES: Pe-pe on Pye 
7N25067. Shirley Jones is one of 
the stars of 
the spectacu¬ 
lar film Pepe, 
and the theme 
song tells of 
the charming 
little Mexi¬ 
can. Miss 
Jones has a 
chorus of 
young Mexi¬ 
cans to help 
.her in this 
happy record. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

RICHARD STRAUSS: Don 
Quixote on RCA RB16227. The 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra is 
conducted by Fritz Reiner, with 
soloists Antonio Janigro (cello), 
Milton Preves (viola), and John 
VVeicher (violin). This is a musical 
picture- of the story of Don 
Quixote and his adventures, and it 
contains several charming conver¬ 
sations between the eello and the 
viola, representing Quixote and 
his Squire. (LP. 38s. l^d.) 


PAT BOONE: This And That on 
London HAD2305. Pat Boone 
has found another dozen pleasant 
melodies which suit his style ad¬ 
mirably. They include Didn't It 
Rain and Blue Bobby Socks. (LP. 
35s. 93d.) 

WINIFRED ATWELL: Plays A 
Further Fifty AlTTiine/ Favourites 
on Decca LK4376. , Winnie is in 
very happy form for this whirl¬ 
wind selection of tunes with a 
cheerful air. It would be impos¬ 
sible to single out any one num¬ 
ber from this vast selection, but 
the overall effect is great fun. (LP. 
34s. Ud.) 

JULIETTE GRECO: LesCrandes 
Chansons on Philips BBL 7425. 
This is one of the first three 
volumes to be issued in a new 
series from Philips. The cover 
notes tell the story of the develop¬ 
ment of the French chanson from 
its early days in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, and of the interest shown 
in lyric writing by the lead¬ 
ing French poets. (LP. 35s. 9-!d.) 
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Animals that sleep all 
through the Winter 


Bv the middle of February, if 
the weather is not too severe, 
some of the animals that hiber¬ 
nate during the Winter are begin¬ 
ning to stir again. Many different 
kinds of animal spend the Winter 
in this way, including bats, butter¬ 
flies, newts, and snails. Until very 
recently it was thought that no 
birds hibernated, but we now 
know that a species of American 
nightjar may do so. 

or British mammals, besides 
the bats, only the hedgehog and 
the dormouse are true hibernators. 
Squirrels, badgers, and other 
mammals may lie up temporarily 
during very cold weather, but 
they do not become dormant, and 
often come out when there is 
snow cn the ground. 

Meaning of hibernation 

When we talk of hibernation, 
we mean a very special process in 
which the animal apparently gbes 
into a deep sleep, its temperature 
drops (if it is warm-blooded), and 
its metabolism (the name for all 
the physical processes that keep 
life going) is reduced to an abso¬ 
lute minimum. 

Mammals and birds are the 
only warm-blooded animals, so 
that when they live in a cold 
climate, they have to find some 
special means of keeping warm 
in the Winter. Some creatures do 


BUSH COOKERY 
BOOK 

How do you like your crocodile 
eggs—boiled, fried, or scrambled? 

Well,' they are best baked, ac¬ 
cording to an Australian patrol 
officer, Mr. Bill Harney, whose 
bush cookery book has just been 
published. He says that lizards 
and bandicoots (rat-like marsu¬ 
pials), which the Aborigines have 
eaten for thousands of years, are 
“quite delicious. They have their 
own special flavour like beef, 
mutton, or chicken.” 



Dormouse fast asleep 


M. H. Crawford 

this by growing thick fur or 
feathers and managing to find 
enough food to keep them going 
through the coldest part of the 
Winter—the Arctic fox, for in¬ 
stance. Others migrate to a 
warmer climate, where food is 
more - plentiful, as do swallows, 
cuckoos, and many other birds. 

Yet others resort to hibernation. 
During the previous months they 
have eaten enough to acquire a 
thick layer of fat. Then, when 
their temperature drops, they just 
live t)n this accumulated fat all 
through the Winter. Their hearts 
beat much more slowly, and they 
breathe much less often. 

A normal bat. for instance, may 
breathe about 200 times a minute, 
a hibernating one breathes only 
25-30 limes for three minutes, and 
then does not breathe at all for 
anything from three to eight 
minutes. Hibernating animals ar¬ 
range themselves in such a way 
as to minimise the loss of heat 
from their bodies. Thus hedge¬ 
hogs and dormice curl up into 
balls in warm, specially prepared 
dens or nests, while horseshoe 
bats fold their wings around them 
and hang upside down under a 
roof. 


By no means all the hibernators 
sleep right through the Winter. 
Often their sleep is fitful, and 
warm days in late February may 
well bring out the first bat of the 
season. Dormice, too, may come 
out early, though the record 
period for a dormouse hibernating 
without waking up is nearly seven 
months. 

Hedgehogs have a shorter hiber¬ 
nating period than either bats or 
dormice in Britain, and often do 
not go to sleep till Christmas, 



Dormouse wide awake 


especially if the Autumn is a 
fairly mild one, such as the one 
we have just experienced. 

The one thing that a hibernat¬ 
ing mammal cannot stand is being 
frozen. Hence bats must resort 
in Wiiiter to caves where the tem¬ 
perature does not fall below 
freezing point. Warmth merely 
wakes the animal up a little 
prematurely. 

Incidentally, if you should 
come across a bat hibernating in 
a crevice in some cave or old 
building, be careful not to wake 
it up suddenly. This might be 
fatal. Much the best thing. • of 
course, is to leave it where it is, 
till it wakes up naturally. 

Richard Fitter 


CENTRAL AFRICAN PIONEER—the story of Cecil Rhodes (7) 


IN 1880 RHODES,AGED 27, IVAS ELECTED TO THE 
CAPE PARLIAMENT BV BOER VOTERS 



BUT FOR RHODES HIMSELF, A 
GREATER TRIUMPH, NEXT TEAR, 
WAS TAK ING HIS DEGREE AT 
OXFORD// Ynii’pp n ninh mnn » 


APPOINTED BRITISH REPRESENTATIVE IN 
BECHUANALAND, HE WAS UNABLE TO PREVENT 
TRANSVAAL BOERS FROM ATTACKING TRIBESMEN 
IN A DISPUTE .ABOUT CATTLE. AN ENGLISHMAN 


RHODES WAS OBLIGED TO LEAVE THE 
DISTRICT. PAUL KRUGER, PRESIDENT 
OF THE TRANSVAAL BOER REPUBLIC, 
STRONGLY OPPOSED HIS SCHEMES 



BUT WILL OLD KRUGER BE ABLE TO THWART RHODES? SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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THE CONWAY; 
TAKE COVER 

by Geoffrey Morgan 


Imprisoned in the cellar of an 
aid cottage on Stavely Creek, 
Fergie and the Conways realise 
that Thompson the coastguard 
has led them into a trap. With 
Bredon and Captain Boniface, 
he wants to finish the salvage 
operation on a wreck in the river 
and escape with the stolen gold 
while the young trio, who have 
discovered the daring plot, are 
kept out of the way. Later, the 
three prisoners are taken to the 
pumphouse adjoining the derelict 
drainage-mill. Locked in a com¬ 
partment below the engine-room, 
they are shocked to find water 
trickling in through a broken 
pipe. 

18. Drawing lots 
for danger 

IYToving swiftly across the wet 
floor Fergie dropped on his 
knees and began to examine the 
broken pipe, Jerry and Jane on 
either side of him. 

The pipe was large, almost 
three feet in diameter, and went 
through the concrete wall into the 
earth on a slight upward incline. 
The lower part of it. broken away 


at floor level, appeared to go 
straight down into the ground, 
and as Jerry moved closer his 
foot brushed into it a'small piece 
of metal and almost instantly the 
faint splash told them that this 
contained water too, although it 
was too dark to see how far down 
its level was. 

“Where’s it coming from?” 
Jane stared at the. pipe in the 
wall. 

Fergie put his hand under the 
thin column running from the 
pipe, and raised it to his lips. 

“It’s salt water right enough,” 
he announced grimly. 

“It’s gradually increasing,” 
Jerry muttered. 

“Sure. It’s running faster all 
the time!” The desperation in 
Jane’s voice was still under con¬ 
trol. “ If it goes on like that this 
place will be flooded to the 
ceiling! We'll be drowned!” 

“Where’s it coming from, 
Fergie?” Jerry tasted the water 
himself. “Not out of the marsh?.” 

“No,” said Fergie, grimly. 
“Out of the marsh drainage ditch, 
I should say. Remember, I 
pointed it out to you when we 


Everyone knows that youth 
hostelling is wonderful fun— 
and that it’s cheap, too. But 
not everyone knows how to join 
the Y.H.A. and set about 
planning an exciting outdoor 
holiday. So now we’ve made it 
easy for you—a large straight¬ 
forward coupon. Just fill it in, 
post it to US; and we’ll send you 
an attractive free booklet and an 
enrolment form—everything you 
and your parents want to know 
about the Y.H.A. Spring’s on its 
way—take your first step on the 
Adventure Trail now—post this 
coupon today ! 


cut it out I 

TO YOUTH HOSTELS ASSOCIATION (CN/613), 
TREVELYAN HOUSE. ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 

Please send me free booklet “ Going Places ?" and an enrolment form. 

NAME... 

ADDRESS. 

cut it out! 


stopped here earlier? It runs 
close to this place, blocked one 
end by the dyke wall and at the 
other by the sluice gates. I should 
say this pipe is the outfall into the 
ditch that carried most of the 
water pumped from the marsh 
when this place was working.” 

“You mean, the pipe has an 
outlet in the bank of the ditch, 
the surplus wafer was pumped' 
through it when the tide was low, 
and the sluice gates were opened 
so that it flowed into the creek?” 

“That’s it,” Fergie nodded. 
“The outfall will be near the top 
of the bank so it means there’s 
quite a bit of water in the ditch 
now, and it’s still coming in.” 

Water from the creek 

“ But there was only a little 
stagnant water in it v/hen we saw 
it.” Jane stared wide-eyed. 

“I know, but this water’s pretty 
clean.” Fergie allowed it to 
splash through his fingers. “It’s 
coming from the creek.” 

“What—into the ditch? But 
how?” Jane still could not see 
the significance of Fergie’s ex¬ 
planation. 

“ Because the sluice gates are 
open, Jane,” Jerry said gently. 

“Oh—My! You mean-?’’ 

she broke off. 

“I’m afraid so,” Fergie said 
quietly. “They didn't intend us 
ever to get out of here. They’ve 
raised the gate—look,” he pointed 
to the jagged lip of the pipe. 
“That doesn’t seem like a natural 
break—through rust or anything ; 
it looks as if the whole thing was 
hacked in two at the join—and 
there’s the rest of the elbow-joint 
on the floor over there.” 

His companions nodded grimly. 

Looking for a valve 

“They could have done it when 
they left the cottage the first time,” 
Jerry said. “Thompson d.'ove 
them over.” 

“And as soon as they left us 
here, they raised the gate?” Jane 
muttered. 

“But surely, Fergie. there’s 
some valve or something for 
shutting off the outfall?” Jerry 
suggested desperately. “ It a mis¬ 
take was made and the sluice 
gates left open when they should 
have been closed, the engineers ^ 
who put the machinery in must 
have fitted something that would 
stop the water coming down and 
flooding the place? What’s that 
panel there against the wall with 
the curved lever?” 

As he spoke he stepped across 
to the lever, gripping it firmly 
in an effort to move it one way 
or the other; but it was im¬ 
movable. “No.” He spoke 
between clenched teeth. “ Locked, 
dr rusted-up solid.” 

Fergie had moved away and was 
trying to turn one of the smaller 
taps. 



“OK, Fergie,” Jerry said. “Take your choice. The shortest 
one goes. ” 

“They're all the same,” he fused every effort 
grunted. “You won’t shift 


“You won’t shift any 
of them, and anyway, we don’t 
even know if there is one for the 
outfall.” 

Jane stood staring at the open 
pipe. Her shoes were wet, her 
legs splashed, but as yet the 
volume of water that had come 
in was so small it had made no 
more than a thin puddle on the 
concrete floor in the area im¬ 
mediately below the pipe. As she 
watched, the flow seemed to be 
slowly diminishing to a trickle 
again. 

She turned eagerly towards her 
companions. 

“Something must have hap¬ 


JENNINGS 

(and Darbishire) 
will be back 
shortly in a 
rollicking: new 
series of 
misadventures 


pened,” she exclaimed excitedly. 
“Look at it! It’s easing up!” 

The boys moved quickly to her 
side and stared down at the pipe. 

“The tide’s going out!” Jerry 
was looking at his watch. 

Fergie glanced down at his own 
watch. 

“That’s the answer,” he said 
and relief filled his voice. “1 
reckon it was high tide just over 
half-an-hour ago. I don’t know 
how deep the water is at the sluice 
at full tide, but if the gate was 
raised after that we shouldn’t get 
the full force of the water in the 
drain; not enough, anyway, to 
cover the outfall. And that’s 
what’s happening, the level in the 
drain is dropping as the tide 
ebbs.” 

“Thank goodness!” whispered 
Jane, fervently. 

A few hours left 

“They’ve just missed drowning 
us this tide,” Jerry declared, with 
a sudden calm that surprised him¬ 
self. “But with the next tide, to¬ 
night . . .” His voice trailed 
away, and he. stepped back be¬ 
neath the trap through which they 
had been lowered, “We’ve got 
a few hours, Fergie, to do some¬ 
thing. Let’s have another shot at 
raising this, together.” 

Without much hope they both 
strained at the square of timber 
iusf above their heads, but it re- 


of their com¬ 
bined strength. 

“They’ve certainly weighted it 
with something hefty up there,” 
Fergie muttered breathlessly. 

“But if we’ve got nearly twelve 
hours,” Jane said hopefully, “we’ll 
be rescued. Amos is sure to come 
right over as soon as he sees our 
note.” 

“Maybe he will; but vve can’t 
be absolutely certain he’ll even 
be back tonight.” Jerry wiped 
the perspiration from his b.-ow. 
“He could be delayed ; but sup¬ 
posing he came—how would he 
know we’re buried in here? These 
walls must be thick concrete, and 
we’re underground. How could 
we make him hear?” 

“We couldn’t unless he was in 
the engine-room,” Fergie pointed 
out. “No, we’ve got to find a 
way out ourselves.” 

“How?” Jane asked weakly. 

Jerry’s attention returned to the 
gaping pipe. 

“Through the outfall.” he. said 
suddenly. “If one of us. could 
crawl through 'the pipe to the 
ditch, it wouldn’t tike many 
seconds to release the other two.” 

All three stared for a moment 
at the trickle of water still 
dribbling from the dark opening. 

“That’s the way,” Fergie de¬ 
cided, and crossed to it, bending 
low to look into the mouth of the 
metal cylinder. 

“Pitch black up there.” he de¬ 
clared at length. “I was hoping 
there might be a glimmer of light 
from the other end.” 

One at a time 

Jerry peered into the pipe. He 
could'hear the water running, a 
faint, eerie, miniature cascade, and 
there was a foul, musty smell. It 
looked an unpleasant way out. 

“Can't we all go together?” 
Jane stared at them. 

“No,” Fergie said firmly. “It 
may be very foul, there may be a 
blockage fo clear. So one of us 
must try at a time. And as I'm 
the eldest I go first,” 

“It was my idea, I thought of 
it.” Jerry spoke in a forced, 
bantering tone. “ Besides, I’m 
lighter and sli.mmer than you. 
Fergie.” 

“I don’t care,” returned his 
friend stoutly. “There’s enough 
room for me, and I know rnoro 
about this business than you.” 

“We won’t argue,” Jerry said. 
“We’ll draw for it.” He took a 

Continued on page 10 
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re different BRITISH EMPIRE 

^ stamps for 3d. plus 3d. postage. 

Including fine set from the Virgin 
Islands, also British Honduras, 

Sarawak, animals, etc., as shown. 

★ Super offer to new members of 
the Sterling Stamp Club (admission 
free—many advantages). Just send 
two 3d. stamps and ask to see a 
selection, of our popular Sterling 
Approvals. 

(P/ease tell your parents about this 
special offer.) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 
(Dept. CN 95) Lancing, Sussex. 



FREE! 


STAMP COLLECTORS 
OUTFIT 


Everything for the 
Stamp Collector 
ABSOLUTELY FREE inclillling 

STAMP FINDER 

ic 70FOREIGNANDCOLONIAL 
STAMPS 

ir PLASTIC TWEEZERS 
ic STAMP ALBUM 
ir TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES 
it PRIZESET0F9HUNGARIAN 
STAMPS 

Just send us your name and address 
and enclose 9d. for postage and packing. 

Our famous discount pictorial approvals will 
accompany each free outfit. If you are under 
16 please tell your parents you are writing. 


BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. 


(BSD. BRIDGNORTH. SHROPSHIRE 



FREE butterfly set 

Once again we have pleasure in offering a 
3uperb gift to all genuine Approval appli¬ 
cants. This time we are giving a splendidly 
engraved set showing wonderful examples 
of butterflies in full natural colour from 
the Malagassy Republic. This lovely mint 
set will enhance any collection and will 
be sent free to all Approval • applicants 
enclosing 4Jd. postage. Tell your parents. 

DEVON SERVICES LTD, 

1 HORSESHOE BEND. PAIGNTON. DEVON 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All DHFerent) 


100 U.S.A. 

5/- 

100 Australia 

5/- 

500 Br. Empire 

20/- 

100' China 

1/6 

100 Whole World 

2/- 

25 Egypt 

1/3 

200 Germany 

3/- 

50 India 

1/3 

200 Hungary 

4/6 

100 Canada 

6/- 

12 Herm Island 


100 Czech. 

2/6 

Trlangulars 

s/- 

100 France 

2/3 

7 Brunei 

1/3 

25 Russia 

1/0 

25 Congo 

2/6 

10 Tonga 

3/6 

10 Iceland 

1/6 

10 Ascension 

3/- 

25 Finland 

J/- 

10 Leewards 

2/6 

25 Sweden 

lA 

10 N. Borneo 

2/6 

25 Switzerland 

1/- 

10 Grenada 

2/6 

25 Iran 

1/3 

10 Caymans 

3/. 

50 N. Zealand 

3/- 

10 Sarawak 

2/6 

50 South Africa 

3/- 

10 Siam 

1/- 


Orders under 5/- please add 3d. return post. 

We despatch per return. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 8-Page Illustrated List of Sets, 
Packets, Albums, etc. Free on request. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.)« 
140 Fetter Lone. London. E.C.4 


S. RHODESIA FREE to 
everyone ordering one of these rAuIvCld 


25 diff. 


50 diff. 


100 diff. 


Bosnia 

4/- 

Malaya 

*3/6 

Australia 

6/- 

Ecuador 

1/6 

Canada 

1/6 

Japan 

3/6 

HongKong3/9 

N.2ealand3/6 

Norway 

3/0 

Israel 

4/- 

Q.E. II’ 

2/- 

Switzerland 6/- 

Jamaica 

2/3 

Peru 

4/- 

China 

1/6 

Zanzibar 

8/- 

Russia 

2/9 

Bulgaria 

3/6 


Please tell your parents. 

Postage 3d. extra. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 
Battatimpa (SR), 16 Kidderminttec Rd., Croydoa. Smrey 


Pkt of LARGE GHANA 



To all sending 3d. Post* 
age (Abroad 1/- e.xtra) 
and requesting our 
•QUALITY* Approvals. 
Without Approvals price 
1/6. Adult collectors 
catered for.' Monthly 
selections speciality. 
Particulars sent of 
"Wright's New Junior 
Stamp Club"— Admis¬ 
sion Free — Fine Gifts. 
(Postal Sec, Est. 1897.) 
Please tell your parents. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 11), Canterbury, Kent. 


Different Stamps FREE 

FJus Super Perforalion Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4|d. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN65), 

53 NewlynWay« Parkstone^ Poole, Dorset 


TBIANGIE STAMPS FREE!: 


Set 
of 

coloured; 

BUnERFLIEs! 

28 

. STAMPS FREE! 

, Send 3d. postage and request Approval 
, selection. (Please tell’your parents.) 

ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. C), 37 Rosebery Road, Epsom ^ 



FREE! 


MATCHBOX LABELS 


100 European 

4/- 

100 Asian 

4/6 

50 Belgium 

2/9 

50 Japan 

2/9 

10 Portugal 

2/G 1 

50 World 

2/S 


Album 

3/- 



All Hems Post Free. Approvals on request. 
Please tell your parents. C.W.O. to: 
PHILLABEL TRADE DIVISION LTD. 

6 COCKSETT AV.. FARNBOROUGH, KENT 


U.S. (Mk. 11) FULiY QUILTED 
NEW EX-GOVT. QUALITY 



ONLY 

26'll Po5z^ 


2 for 55/- POST At less than 

3 for 80/- FREE half today’s value. 
Universally safe .and comfortable (needs no 
extra bedding). Genuine Govt, fine weave 
material. Thickly padded & quilted through¬ 
out. Extra large size 6'6" long, approx. 2'3'' 
wide. Complete with adjustable super Air 
Cushion, Weighs 4 lbs. Packs small & neat. 

Any o rder se nt C.O .D. (pay postman). 

(CH39), 99 Aneriey 
Road, London, S.E.20 


JACATEX 


AMAZING FREE OFFER 

25 different Australian, cat. value over 5/-, with 
latest Q.E., Commemoratives and Xmas stamps 
FREE to all asking for our British Colonial 
Approvals enclosing 3d. stamp. 

Please tell your parents. 



R. J. Smith & Son, 81 Redbreast Rd., Bournemouth 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


The ('..hildren's Newspaper, 11 th February. 1961 


Scenes and portraits 
from Borneo 


goME people believe that the 
British Empire was built up 
by explorers, sailors, and soldiers 
who went to distant lands and 
conquered their native inhabitants, 
forcing them to accept British 
rule. 

This is not altogether true, how¬ 
ever. Many of Britain's most im¬ 
portant colonies were added to 
the Empire by enterprising com¬ 
panies which were formed to carry 
on peaceful trade. Among these 
were the East India Company, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company of 
Canada, the British East Africa 
Comp.any, and the British South 
Africa Company. 

As their trade increased, the 
companies built docks and rail¬ 
ways, schools and clinics in the 
lands where they were operating. 
Postal services, too, were started, 
and that is why the early stamps 
of such countries as India, East 
Africa, and Rhodesia, bear the 


THE CONWAYS 
TAKE COVER 

Continued Prom page 3 
box of damp matches from his 
pocket and gave two sticks to 
Jane. “Break the end off one, 
but not the live end,” he told her. 
“Roll them in your hands, then 
hold them out, live ends first. 

“OK, Fergie,” Jerry said 
solemnly. “Take your choice. 
The shortest one goes.” 

Fergie drew out the unbroken 
matchstick. 

“That’s it. That clinches the 
job.” Jerry stepped to the open 
pipe. With his heart thumping, he 
grinned confidently. 

“Here goes!” he said. 

To be continued 


200 


200 


STAMPS PLUS 2 | 

FROM RUSSIA _ 

★ FREE! ★' 

To all who request Discount Approvals. 
Send 5d. to cover postage. 

Please tell your parents. 
P.AYONA STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), 
IIEYSOMS AVENUE, GREENBANK, 

: NORTUWlCll, CIIESIIIBE 


PITCAIRN i 3Q.E. LARGE 

rilVMimi PICTORIALS— 

ISLANDS plant, map. 

Bounty Bible— 

FREE to all sending 3d. postage for 
Discount Approvals. 

Please tell your parents. 

S. REY (PI), 

33 Whitelands Avenue, 
CHORLEYWOOD, Herts. 


Those in the 

KNOW KNOW NO 

quicker, cheaper, better way to build 
the stamp collection which is the envy 
of all their friends than by writing to 
SELECT STAMP APPROVALS 
246 CANLEY ROAD. COVENTRY. 

A FREE sample packet of British Com¬ 
monwealth stamps. AND a packet of 
hinges, goes to all who write to us. 
Tell your parents and WRITE NOW. 


ALL APPLICATIONS for 
advertisement space in this 
publication to be addressed 
to Advertisement Manager, 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, 
Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


names of the companies which 
once ruled there. 

The last of the great trading 
companies actually to govern a 
colonial territory was the British 
North Borneo Company. As its 
name implies, this company de¬ 
veloped trade with the northern 
part of the large island of Borneo, 
in the East Indies. For 60 years 
this territory was a British pro¬ 
tected State administered by the 
Company. Then, in 1946. the 
Colonial Office took control. 

The stamps of North Borneo 
have always been popular with 
collectors. .Since 1894 all issues 
have been pictorials, and a collec¬ 
tion of them gives an interesting 

I'JW'UW HMWOII 


handsome creature, dark brown in 
colour and standing about four 
feet high at- the shoulders. But it 
can be a nuisance to the owners 
of rubber plantations, for it eats 
the bark from rubber trees and 
also feeds on patches of maize 
and rice grown by Borneo 
villagers. The honey-bear and the 
leopard are featured on other 
values in the new series. 

Another Commonwealth country 
on the island of Borneo is the 




picture of life in the jungles,of 
this tropical island. 

Among the animals to be found 
on North Borneo stamps are the 
rhinoceros, the elephant, and the 
wild boar. The King George VI 
series shows several native sail¬ 
ing vessels; on the IS-cents value, 
for instance, is a prahu. a canoe 
with a large square sail. 

Similar designs were used for 
the first stamps of Queen Eliza- 



Sir Omar Ali Saifuddin, 

Sultan of Brunei 

small State of Brunei, whose 
stamps show a dignified portrait 
of its ruler. Sultan Omar Ali 
Saifuddin Wasa'dul Khairi Waddin. 

Also in the north-west of the 
island is the 
colony of 
Sarawak. The ^ .> 
remainder of 
Borneo was 
once a Dutch 
colony and 
now forms 
part of the 
Republic of 
Indonesia, un¬ 
der President President Sukarno 
Sukarno. A!! oflndones.ia 

these changes arc faithfully re¬ 
flected on the stamp issues of this 
interesting island. 

C. W. Hill 



.... .. 


beth II, but this month a com¬ 
plete new pictorial series has been 
issued in North Borneo, Several 
of the new stamps depict animals 
and birds. On the 1-cent value 
is a member of the deer family, 
the payau, which is fairly common 
in the East. The animal is a 


Pen-friends wanted 

There are still hundreds o 
young Americans who wan 
British pen-friends between th 
ages of nine and sixteen. 

The English-Speaking Union o 
the U.S. invites C N readers win 
may be interested to send a post 
card to their Pen-Friends Divisior 
16 East 69th Street, New York 21 
N.Y. They are asked to give thei 
age, full postal address, and men 
tion one or two of their hobbies. 


SUGAR BOWL 



This aluminium dome, 100 feet high, stands on the outskirts of 
Boston, Massachusetts,and isastore for 60 million pounds of sugar. 
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FII^D THE SEVEN SEAS 



Seven of the world's seas are concealed in these picture puzzles. 
Can you name all seven? ’ _ 


mm WITHIN 
A OATi 

From the elites below can yon 
complete the five words? 

1. Type of ship 

2. Seaside resort in Kent 

3. Representative 

4. Steer a ship or aircraft • 

5. To banish. 



IVlio received from his tailor a 


hill. 

Of no consequence 

IVere the shillings and pence, 

But the pounds made him fright¬ 
fully ill. 


TWO-IN-ONE 

Can you find two words, one of 
three letters and the other of four, 
which answer the clues and which, 
when put together, will make a 
word meaning to search 
thoroughly? 

Moved in a hurry, coarse bag. 

Making a name 

Here are five hoys' Christian 
names. Can you, by taking one 
letter from each, form a sixth 
Christian name? 


Weather topic 

■yY^HAT is it moulds the life of 
man? 

The weather. 

What makes some black and 
others tan? 

The weather. 

What makes the cost of living 
high? 

The weather. 

What makes the great .Sahara dry? 

The weather. 

What is it men in every clime 

Will talk about till end of Time? 

What drove this writer’s pen to 
rhyme? 

The weather. 


More than one 
rhinoceros 

one for spelling at a loss is 
Who boldly writes Rhino¬ 
ceroses. 

I’ve known a few—I can’t say lots, 
Who call the beasts Rhinocerots. 
Though they are not so bad (Oh 
fle!) 

As those who say Rhinoceri. 

One I have heard—Oh, goodness 
Moses! 

Who plainly said Rhinoceroses. 
While possibly a fourth-form boy 
Might venture on Rhinoeeroi. 

Twin words 

Each of the following.groups of 
jumbled letters can be re-arranged 
to form two words. For example, 
the first group will give you trio 
and riot. Can you find the other 
ten xvords,? 

Irto,- agnt; othnr; mrat; atgo; 
ento. 


CROSS PENNIES 

pUT seven pennies on the table 
and ask a friend if he can 
form a perfect cross so that there 
are five coins in a line in each 
direction. 

The catch is in placing three 
of the pennies on top of each 
other to make the centre of the 
cross and using the remaining four 
to form the four arms. 

ANSWERS TO^PUZZLES 

Gales within a gale. 1 Frigate. 

2 Ramsgate. 3 Delegate. 4 Navigate. 
5 Relegate. Two-in-one. Ran-sack. 
Tw in words. tiSI WEEK'S ANSWER 
Trio-riot; tang- 
gnat; thorn- 
north; tram- 
mart; toga-goat; 
tone-note. Seven 
seas. Baltic; 

Timor;Tasman; 

Bering; Black; 

Coral ; Yellow. 

Making a Name. 

James. 

THREE’S COMPANY 

I see. seep, steep. 2 fur, four, flour. 

3 bid. bind, blind. 4 elf, self, shelf. 
5 had, hard; heard. 6 wan, swan, swain. 


John; Frank; Monty; Cecil; 
Samuel. 


THREE’S COmPAMY 

In this word puzzle (a) is a cine to ei three-letter word which, 
with another letter added, gives the answer to (b). A further 
letter is added to make a -five-letter answer to clue (c). 


E.xample: fee, feet, fleet. 

1. (a) To observe. 

(b) To ooze. 

(c) sloping sharply. 

(a) Animal’s coat. 

(b) Twice two. , 

(c) Ground corn. 

3. (a) Offer a price. 

(b) Fasten securely. 

(c) Unable to see. 


Answers arc given in colunm 5 

4. (a) Kind of fairy. 

(b) One’s own identity. 

(c) Ledge. 

5. (a) Possessed. 

fb) Solid to touch. 

(c) Listened to. 

C. (a) Pale and sickly. 

(b) Large white bird. 

(c) Youthful lover. 
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Just think what hours of fun you will have sorting and cataloguing 
this ’"giant collection of more than 210 ALL DIFFERENT Stamps 
—yet they are yours for the asking, absolutely FREE of charge ! 
Included in every collection are 13 Special Stamps—as shown on 
the left. These include the 80-year-old British “ Penny Lilac,” 
Siberia, Venezuela and Russian pictorials, starnps from Bulgaria, 
Bolivia and China, a mint Manchuria ” Se-tenant ” pair, and a 
mint 1876 Ottoman Empire, etc. The catalogue value of these 
Special Stamps is over 10/-. . , . _ 


These Special Stamps and the 209 ALL DIFFERENT 
Stamps are a wonderful foundation for any stamp collec¬ 
tion and make a grand start to a lifetime of collecting 
pleasures,-yet they are absolutely FREE to all who ask to 
see our New Approvals. (No need to buy anything!) 
Please tell your parents you are sending for this Special 
Offer. Owing to the value oF this Offer, it is limited to one Patket per 
applicant. But if any of your friends would like to send for this Offer, just write 
their names and addresses on a piece of paper and enclose 6d. postage for each. 


Universal Stamp Co. (Dept CN2), Eastrington, Goole, Yorks. 


Please rush me the 210 ALL DIFFERENT Stamps FREE of charge and ! should like 
to sec your New Approvals. I enclose 6d. in stamps for postage. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


CN2 
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Cross-country run 
on wheels 

ONE OF THE WORLD’S TOUGHEST SPORTS 


(Crosscountry cyclists from all 
over Britain will be gathering 
in Surrey next Sunday to take 
part in the national cyclo-cross 
championship, raced over .12 
gruelling' miles of the beautiful 
common at Chobham. 

The riders will have little time 
to admire the scenery, however, 

. for the course will take them along 
twisting tracks oozing with mud, 
up steep, slippery hills, down 
almost sheer slopes, as well as 
through streams. 

Many of the obstacles cannot be 

HAPPY AT HIS WORK 



Eric Brookes is oniy 16 but 
has already played a number 
of times for Barnsley. Besides 
training he has to do a full¬ 
time job on the ground staff 
which includes looking after 
the boots. 


negotiated on bikes, so the riders 
spend a good deal of the race with 
their machines slung across their 
shoulders. Little wonder that only 
a; third are likely to finish the 
course in this exhausting event. 

Most of Britain's top riders will 
be competing for the title, held at 
present by Dave Briggs, a cycle 
mechanic of Solihull, Warwick¬ 
shire. Dave will have stiff oppo¬ 
sition, however, perhaps ' the 
strongest from Paddy Hoban, a 
London cyclist who has won 
nearly all his races this season. 
Two other riders likely to be con¬ 
testing the first three places are 
John Atkins of Coventry and Bill 
Radford of Wolverhampton. 

Incidentally, these four will be 
riding as a team on 19th February, 
when they don international colours 
to represent Britain in the world 
championship in Hanover. 

Milestone for 
di Stefano 

^LFRUDo DI Stefano, probably 
the world's most famous foot¬ 
baller and the man who has done 
more than anyone to make Real 
Madrid the greatest club team in 
the soccer world, recently reached 
a magnificent milestone in his 
career. 

Playing in his 400th game since 
he arrived in Spain from the 
Argentine in 1953, he scored his 
350th goal for Real Madrid and 
Spain. 


ALL FOUR HOME COUNTRIES IN 
RUGBY INTERNATIONALS 


^LL four home countries are 
concerned in Saturday’s 
Rugby Union internationals: Ire¬ 
land meet England in Dublin, and 
Scotland and Wales clash at 
Murrayfield. 

Wales have one of their finest 
sides for some seasons; they have 
already beaten England, and lost 
by oniy three points to the all- 
conquering South African tourists. 
England, however, unbeaten last 
season and joint holders with 
France of the title, have lost this 
season's two games, against Wales 
and the Springboks. 

If Wales arc to win the Triple 


Crown this season, they will have 
to do better at Murrayfield on 
Saturday than they usually do—■ 
they have not won before a Scot¬ 
tish crowd since 1953. It is 
interesting to note that since 1954 
the countries have won alternately, 
and as the Welshmen triumphed 
last year, it should be the Scots' 
turn this. 

In the Ireland v. England match, 
recent history points to a win'for 
England, for the Irishmen have 
not won since 1951, although two 
games have been drawn, both in 
Dublin. 


\ ^ , , , 

WILFRID RHODES ^ 

-FMWS OLD vonmns (XiaBT£S~ 
BESm HIS TEST MKTCH CARES? BY 
BMT1N(3 W R»I1 Asia IN 1403-4. 
SHAREB A RECORD LASTVIIOCET 
PARTNERSHIP Or 130 VilTH R.EfCSTER, 

He THEN WOVED UPTHE BATTIN<3 
ORDER UNTIL IN 141IT2 HE SHARED 
A RECORD OPENINS STAND OF 323 
\NiTH JACR Hobbs . (Ssrn pmm- 
SHIPS FOUENSLANP Y.dHSTR'AiM). 




LWEW \1.'EST HkM LEFT WiNdER 

MALCOLM MUSGROVE 

VIENTTO AKUS8Y-PLAV';N<5 
SCHOOL f/MORPfrHSRAMMAR) 

And vjas chosen for the. 

' MORTH’JMBERLAND BOVS' XV, 

BUT Al\>jays preferred Soccer... 

ME PiAVfO I^USSk'FlilEMJS SCMDai. 

OHSAruxm Mzmss Ma 

SOCCEZ FPR LYNEMaUTM 
COLUeZ/IM mAFTEZNOm. 




''Unknown” runner 
wins title 

Jj.AST year, Roy Fowler of Leek, 
Staffordshire, was practically 
unknown as an athlete. Running 
in the inter-Counties cross-country 
race he finished 58th. In. this 
year's race, however, the small, 
copper-haired runner beat all our 
finest cross-country champions to 
finish first over a snowy, muddy 
course at Bingley, near Bradford. 

It was Roy Fowler's first victory 
in a cross-country race of any 
importance. Yet until a few hours 
before the start he did not expect 
to compete, owing to ’flu. 

•As a result of his victory Roy 
was promptly chosen to represent 
England in the seven-nations 
cross-country at Lille, In this 
race he came second. 

Answering the 
young cricketer 

goUND advice for young batsmen 
anxious to improve their 
game is given in a new book 
called; Balling, The Young 
Cricketer Talks to Douglas Insole. 
One of the Young Sportsman 
series, published by Phoenix House 
at 7s. 6d., it is in the form of ques¬ 
tion and answer, simple and very 
much to the point. 

Doug Insole, who recently 
announced his retirement after 
skippering Essex' for the past ten 
years, brought skill and zest to his 
batting, and what he has to say 
about it is worth remembering. 

Another new title in this series 
is Michael Stewart’s book on field¬ 
ing. Mike is one of England’s 
finest fielders, and his tips are well 
worth reading. Both books con¬ 
tain several helpful drawings. 


SCRAPBOOK : 

Anita Lonsbrough ; Dawn Fraser 
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CHOCiJETHEKlfiHT^SilJAITS 
It) START .THEN MOVlNd OKE 
SCiUARE AT A TIME —(SUT 

HEVEl^mSONAU'f') - 

SPELL OUT THE MAMES OF 
Two WORLD.FAMOUS <SIRL 
SWIMMERS. 

Answer below. 


Oxford are trying 
longer oars 


JjAST year Oxford introduced 
“spade” oars for. the Uni¬ 
versity Boat Race. Now they are 
again experimenting with new-style 
oars. 

The blades are the same width 
as those used last year—eight 
inches against the normal six-and- 
a-half—but the overall length has 
been increased from the standard 
12 feet 2 inches to 13 feet 1 inch. 

Oxford have also taken delivery 


of the new boat they will use on 
1st April. This has the longer 
outriggers required by the new 
oars, but these can be replaced 
should the new oars prove un¬ 
satisfactory. 

Before deciding on which oars 
to use on the big day, the crew 
will alternately train with last 
year’s boat and oars and the new 
boat and oars. 


LEANING ON THE AIR 



A fine action picture of a competitor in a German-Austrian ski 
jump contest at Garmisch-Partenkirchen 


Ptasticine 


THE 




TOY 

What fun it is to make things 
in “ Plasticine.’’ And if it’s 
not quite right—you can start 
again. Cut it, squeeze it,' 
mould it, press it into a i,ooo 

shapes. A i.ooi shapes. 

Start again .. 

“Plasticine ” tor young and old. 

Sole Manufacturers 

Harbutt’s Plasticine Ltd., Bathampton, Bath, Somerset. 


iVilerLition of KluKlosia and Xyasaland, Mcsirrs. Kirig.stou?, Ltd. llth February, lOGl. 
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